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of these factors on which depend in very large measure,
the relations of Canada with Great Britain and the
other Commonwealth nations, and, it may be, the
future of Canada itself as a British nation.

It is an undoubted fact that sentiment still plays a
great part in Canada's attitude towards Great Britain
and, indeed, towards the Empire, and sentiment can,
without too great difficulty, cause real interests to be
obscured. This was amply demonstrated when Canada,
in 1940, inaugurated a policy of gifts and credits to
Great Britain which it appears most unwilling to
abandon. Canada, it must be recognized, has left
nothing undone to help Great Britain shore up her
economy, at the risk of endangering its own. There
are many politicians in both London and Ottawa who
maintain, and in the present state of things they are
not entirely wrong, that it is self-interest which has
commanded such generous conduct, too generous in
the opinion of some. Here, too, can be seen the strength
of the economic bonds which still tie Canada to Great
Britain and the strength of the idea, widely dis-
seminated in the western countries, of the need for a
strong Great Britain in a world becoming more
disturbed and more agitated.

Canada can now choose freely its own path and
none other than the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent (then
Minister for External Affairs) affirmed as much in
1947: "We have come to the conclusion . . . that
Canada was going to have a foreign policy of its own
and was not going to be merely the instrument to carry
out a foreign policy made up for us elsewhere ... I
am not prepared to recommend to the House that there
be a common voice for the empire." Canada's views